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EDITORIAL. 

EDITORS, E. D. COPE AND J. S. KINGSIJEY. 

"t^f Ehave had occasion from time to time to animadvert on the 
attitude of our government towards the intellectual rights 
of the people- as exhibited by its tariff taxation on scientific and 
and artistic books and apparatus. After several years of per- 
sistent applications to Congress, a committee of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science has succeeded in 
obtaining a remission of the 25 per cent, duty levied on scientific 
books not printed in the English language. All apparatus, and 
books printed in English, must still pay the tax. Engravings, 
photographs, etc., not bound in books must still pay duty. All 
this means a great deal to the science of the country. The 
money thus obtained by the United States government comes 
directly from the pockets of a class whose profession is not 
remunerative, but whose activity it is of the greatest importance 
to the country to preserve. 

But this exaction does not satisfy the authorities of the treasury 
department at Washington. To make it more onerous it is now 
ruled by Secretary. Foster that engravings, photographs, and 
other representations of objects, natural and artificial, are not 
mailable, but must be sent by express. Fancy this government 
collecting duties on photographs of minerals, insects, geological 
sections, etc.,. made in foreign countries and sent to scientific men 
in this country for their proper information, and for use in the 
preparation of scientific memoirs and books. Fancy the corps 
of men employed at large salaries in inspecting and appraising 
these matters of which they know so much (!) and add to this 
the express charges that necessarily exceed those of the post on 
packages weighing from a half ounce upwards. Add to .this the 
time employed in these examinations and transmissions from hand 
to hand, and the injury easily done to delicate objects in the 
process, and we find ourselves wondering whether this is a country 
of which we ought to be proud or not. 
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The fact is that the Republican party has made itself odious 
all over the land by the extreme to which it has carried the. idea 
of protection, and the pettiness of its tariff legislation. (Among 
the objects recently detained or sold under our tariff laws may be 
mentioned imported snakes, monkeys and postage stamps.) It is 
a party that has been of great service to the country, but it is 
estranging more and more the most intelligent class of our 
citizens. The Democratic party will have a trial in our next 
Congress, and we will see whether it will do better or not. It is 
probable that the intellectual ..interests of the country will have to 
fight for existence for many years to come, or until it is better 
represented in the councils of the nation. 

— We are glad to see that Major Powell, director of the United 
States Geological Survey, has withdrawn his proposed scale of 
colors for his geological maps, in favor of a more reasonable 
system. The scheme presented by him to the international 
congress at Washington was more in accordance with that in 
general use, and though it did not escape some criticism, it passed 
the ordeal fairly well. It is cause of just .congratulation that the 
country has been spared an expense of many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for geological maps, which would have gone 
far towards making us ridiculous in the eyes of geologists and 
their friends. The protest of the Naturalist has wrought such 
a saving to the government that we feel that we are entitled to 
some special consideration at its hands; say a subscription which 
will place a copy on the table of each member of the Senate and 
House of Representatives in perpetuum. 

— Considerable progress has been recently made in the dis- 
covery of the phylogeny of man, two steps of which are 
noticed in the present number of the Naturalist. In the first 
place, the men of Spy (Belgium) described by MM. Lohest and 
Fraipont, of Liege, constitute a well-marked ancestral type 
within the genus Homo. The Neanderthal skull, represented by 
a calvarium only, was for a long time without corroborative 
support as the representative of a race of man, and it was hence 
supposed by some persons to have belonged to an idiot or a 
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monster. The discovery of similar crania near Cannstadt, Wur- 
temberg, rendered it certain that the type was widely distributed iu 
Europe, and was not a mere anomaly, and it received the name 
of the Canstatter race. A lower jaw which presents some simian 
characters was found at Naulette, Belgium ; but as the lower jaw 
of the Canstatters had not been found, its probable relation to 
this race could not be proven. The two nearly complete skeletons 
of Spy have completed the evidence as to the characters of the 
race. Not only does the lower jaw of Naulette belong to it, but 
some of the parts of the skeleton display characters more dis- 
tinctly simian than any known race.. The tibia is distinctly 
shorter than is characteristic of other men, and the femur is 
curved anteroposteriorly, as in the chimpanzee. Taking it 
altogether, the Canstatter race answers the expectations founded 
on theory as to what an ancestral type of man ought to be. 
Distinct traces of it are said to have been found also in Bohemia 
France. 

The senior editor of the Naturalist has expressed the view 
that the anthropoid apes and man were probably descended 
from the anthropoid lemur Anaptomorphus, without passing the 
intervention of the true monkeys of the Old-World type (Cerco- 
pithecidae). Probable confirmation of this view has been 
recently brought forward by M. Ameghino, of Buenos Ayres, 
in the discovery of a new species of a new genus of quadru- 
manous mammal from Patagonia, which he calls Homitncidus 
patagonicus. At first regarding it as an anthropoid lemur, M. 
Ameghino now places it in the Simiidse or Old-World monkeys ; 
but whether he means by this the anthropoids or the true mon- 
keys, is hot yet clear. It is, however, apparently intermediate in 
the characters of the skull and teeth between the lemurine 
Anaptomorphus and the anthropoid apes, with some human 
dental characteristics found in the former. From any point of 
view, the discovery of M. Ameghino is of high importance, since 
neither lemurs nor Old-World monkeys have been hitherto met 
with in the fossil or recent state in South America. — C. 



